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Much like our own are the shepherds of South America. Maryknoll priests will soon be 


shepherding souls in that land. You can help them in their labor of love. See page 11. 
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Father Geselbracht stayed 


A few days after 
Pearl Harbor, a 
hat was found 
floating on the sea off Sancian 
Island, South China, and Mary- 
knoll’s Father Robert J. Cairns 
had disappeared. Chinese concluded that 
the priest had been killed; but, wisely 
enough as it now eventuates, no such re- 
port was allowed to circulate in America. 
Government authorities and fellow mis- 
sioners began diligent inquiries, which 
continued for eight months without avail. 

But on August 10 the silence was bro- 
ken; the head was found for the floating 
hat, and it still rests on two strong shoul- 
ders. Through the Swiss, now the middle- 
men for American contacts with enemy 
countries, our State Department received 
word that Father Cairns is in an intern- 
ment camp in Canton, quite prepared to 
stand his ground for the duration. “Father 
Sandy,” as he has been called for a genera- 
tion, is probably trying Scotch jokes on his 
Japanese guards. 


HEAD FOR 
A HAT 


Father Robert Winkels and 
Father Krumplemann, for- 
merly of St. Paul, win the 
month’s gold medal for gadgets. At their 
South China station, the day means work 
and study for these junior missioners; the 
night means a session at the radio. “We 
keep up with the news,” they report. 
But what about nourishment to keep 
Mr. Radio alive? No problem. “Our radio 
runs by our automobile battery which is 
charged by a small gasoline generator.” 
But gasoline—it must be running low. Yes, 
it is: “Our gas is running low, so Father 


GAS-LESS 
RADIO 
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WAR ZONE 


Father Cosgrove wrote home 


Krumplemann and I have worked out a 
water wheel to turn the generator. It 
promises to operate very well.” 


Patient waiting has again 
been rewarded by word 
from Peiping that our lone 
Maryknoller in that city, Father William 
Kaschmitter, is in good health and pos- 
sesses the necessities of life, even tobacco 
for his pipe. Good news, surely ; so long as 
our six-footer from Cottonwood, Idaho, 
can keep the glow in his pipe, all’s well. 
American priests in Peiping are required 
by the Japanese to wear an identifying 
arm band but are allowed the freedom of 
the city. 


PIPE STILL 
GLOWS 


Of the three hundred and 
more Maryknollers still in 
the war zones, news from 
the hundred and fifty or so in South China 
continues to be good. 

By the seemingly tenuous instrumental- 
ities of the wireless and the Clipper planes, 
money and instructions go regularly from 
this side of the planet to the beleaguered 
world in which these priests and Sisters 
labor, while from their end of the shuttle 
come messages and reports which make 
all who see them feel very proud. Mount- 
ing hardships and uncertainties have failed 
to break the spirit of these generous sons 
and daughters of the Catholic Church in 
America. 

The Consul for Panama at Manila, Mr. 
Parsons, who arrived on the Gripsholm, 
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OUR COVER: The Indian maid portrayed 
on our cover, native of South America, re- 
minds us of our own North American In- 
dians and not a little of our Korean flocks 
now without Maryknoll shepherds. 
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Father Winkels won a medal 


NEWS 


gives us the assurance that Mary- 
knoll priests and Sisters in the 
Philippines are well and able to 
engage in limited activities. He 
brought no definite word on the 
trio of priests working in Cebu, 
but we hope that they were able to retire 
into the vast hinterland where they can 
live quietly until the war’s end. 

Maryknoll-in-internment now consists 
of two camp units, one each in Hong Kong 
and Mukden, about which there are stories 
on other pages of this issue. Maryknoll is 
on America’s front line in the persons of 
its priests and Sisters in Hawaii, who are 
very much alive to their opportunities in 
this island outpost of the Pacific. 


Catholics and non-Cath- 
olics in the Hong Kong 
internment camp are in 
admiration of the vigorous, level-headed 
leadership of a strong-bodied and strong- 
minded Iowan, well geared for difficulties 
and hardships, Maryknoll’s Father Ber- 
nard Meyer. Many an American prisoner, 
heavy with sorrow, has been helped by him 
during these past months. 
Characteristically, a message from 
Father Meyer talks only of the future. 
“This war must not cause any interrup- 
tion in the supply of missioners to South 
China,” he writes. “The young priests 
who are due to join us should study the 
language well and should be prepared for 
action as soon as peace comes. I enjoy 
teaching Cantonese to these fine priests 
with me, who walked into battle the day 
they set foot in the Far East. They will 
be all the finer for their grim experience.” 


LANGUAGE, 
LANGUAGE 





OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


When War Came in Japan 
Bolivia Beckons 

50,000 Strong 

The Only Solution 

New Priests to China 
The Church in Chile 








Father Kennelly pion 


THE EXILED MARYKNOLLERS 


FROM HONG KONG Sr. Maria Thyne, Arlington, Mass. 
Rev. Arthur F. Allie, Two Rivers, Wis. Sr. Celine Marie Werner, Fowler, Mich. 
Rev. Raymond P. Quinn, Monterey Park, Calif. Sr. M. Gloria Wagner, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. John B. Callan, South Boston, Mass. Sr. M. Carolyn Puls, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. Joseph M. Reardon, Dorchester, Mass. Sr. M. Eva Burke, Cambridge, Mass. 
. Vincent Walsh, Williams, Iowa. Sr. M. Dominic Guidera, Corona, L. I, N. Y. 
- George Bauer, New York City. Sr. M. Paula Sullivan, Burlington,Vt. 
Brother Michael Hogan, Philadelphia, Pa. Sr. M. Mercedes Cusack, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brother Lawrence Bowers, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Brother Anselm Petley, New York City. 
Brother William Neary, Pittsfield, Mass. 


FROM KOREA 
Bishop William F. O'Shea, Jersey City, N. J. 
Sr. M. Regina Reardon, Abington, Mass. Rev. Donald V. Chisholm, Cambridge, Mass. 
Sr. M. Camillus Reynolds, Massena, N. Y. Rev. Joseph P. Gibbons, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Reginald Silva, Oakland, Calif. Rev. George M. Carroll, City Island, N. Y. 
Sr. M. Gonzaga Rizzardi, New Rochelle, N. Y. Rev. Joseph W. Connors, Pittsfield, Mass. 
. Santa Maria Manning, South Boston, Mass. Rev. Leo J. Steinbach, Chariton, Iowa. 


: Joseph Marie Kane. St. Louis. Mo. Rev. Patrick H. Cleary, Ithaca, N.Y: 
Rese Olive Wiadings Deleanns i Rev. Thomas J. Plunkett, Fall River, Mass. 


. M. Liguori Quinlan, Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. Leo W. Sweeney, New Britain, Conn. 
. M. St. Bernard Donnelly, Chicago, II. Rev. Joseph A. Hunt, Brookline, Mass. 
. Frances Marion Gardner, Seattle, Wash. Rev. Hubert M. Pospichal, Elma, Iowa. 


. Matthew Marie Stapleton, Milwaukee, Wis. Rev. Joseph H. Cappel, Norwood, Ohio. 
. M. Amata Brachtesende, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. William R. Booth, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. R. Felix White, Geneva, N. Y. 

FROM JAPAN Rev. Gervis J. Coxen, New York City. 
Rev. John E. Morris, Fall River, Mass. Rev. Daniel F. Lenahan, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Michael J. McKillop, Brooklyn, N. Y. Rev. Thomas J. Carey, E. Newark, N. J. 
Rev. Thomas A. Barry, Roxbury, Mass. Rev. Francis J. Mulligan, Jersey City, N. J. 
Rev. Edward A. Koechel, Water Mill, L. 1, N. Y. Rev. James V. Pardy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Arthur J. Merfeld, Dougherty, Iowa. Rev. Cyril J. Kramar, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Rev. William F. Murphy, Syracuse, N. Y. Rev. P. Martin Dunne, New York City. 
Rev. Clarence J. Witte, Richmond, Ind. Rev. Leon A. Harter, Pittston, Pa. 
Rev. Ernest E. Mailhot, New Bedford, Mass. Rev. Edward R. Barron, River Rouge, Mich. 
Rev. Everett F. Briggs, Allston, Mass. Rev. Mark L. Kent, Hollywood, Calif. 
Rev. William M. Mackesy, Lynn, Mass. Rev. Thomas F. Nolan, New York City. 


Brother Clement Hansan, St. Mary’s, Kansas. Rev. J. Joseph Daly, Worcester, Mass. 
Rev. Roy D. Petipren, Detroit, Mich. 


FROM MANCHURIA Rev. J. Paul Bordenet, Linton, Ind. 
Rev. Francis E. Mullen, Pittston, Pa. Rev. Hugh L. Craig, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rev. George D. Haggerty, St. Johnsville, N. Y. Rev. Wilbur J. Borer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. Stanislaus T. Ziemba, Buffalo, N. Y. Rev. Alfred W. Harding, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rev. John R. O'Donnell, New York City. Brother Joseph Donahue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Rev. Raymond C. Hohlfeld, Hastings, Neb. . Eugenia Gorman, Charlestown, Mass. 
Rev. Joseph P. McCormack, New York City. . Elenita Barry, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Rev. John J. Walsh, New Haven, Conn. . M. Loyola Vollet, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. James J. Rottner, Cincinnati, Ohio. . M. Gregoria Fogarty, Chicago, Il. 
Rev. Edward J. Manning, Richmond Hill, L. I, N. Y. . M. Godfrey Fuhr, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rev. George H. Flick, Oswego, N. Y. . M. William Duffy, Fall River, Mass. 
Rev. Albert J. Murphy, Springfield, Mass. Sr. Rose of Lima Robinson, Jersey City, N. J. 
Rev. Joseph E. Early, Scranton, Pa. Sr. Herman Joseph Stitz, Salem, Ore. 
Rev. J. Michael Henry, Jamaica Plain, Mass. Sr. M. Gabriella Mulherin, Scranton, Pa. 
Sr. M. Lelia Makra, Cleveland, Ohio. Sr. M. Concepta Benicker, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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When we boarded the “Gripsholm” at Lourenco Marques, in Portuguese East Africa, we felt we were on the gangplank to home. 


LORD OF SEA AND SKY 


THE Asama Maru was no strange 


ship to me. I had crossed the Pa- 
cific on it in the fall of 1934—just 
eight years ago. How different 
was that trip! Then we few priests 
had access to all parts of the boat, 
we were given many unusual 
privileges—the greatest, to offer 
the Holy Sacrifice each morning in a decent, quiet salon. 

Now we were exiles—expelled from the lands we had 
hoped to convert, huddled like baggage into whatever corner 
was free. We were enemies, too, though we had been guilty 
of no inimical word or deed. There were no favors to be 
granted now, and we asked for none. So, quietly, unan- 
nounced, we took turns at offering the Holy Sacrifice in one 
cabin or another. 

But the Lord of the seas and skies, coming down from 
heaven to our little altars, made His presence felt, and 
gradually the Catholic laity on board secured permission 
for a High Mass on Sunday. It was like a glorious reunion. 
All the priests were there; the Sisters, too. Then gradually 
the South American consuls and business men, their families, 
and their servants came, and the large salon was soon too 
small. The subdued tones of the chant rose in new beauty, 
and other passengers, recognizing the strains, came to pray. 

Mass was a privilege we had hardly dared hope for, but 


By REV. GEORGE D. HAGGERTY 


It was not the first time The Holy Sac- 
rifice had been offered on the high 


seas, but this occasion was different. 


after the first High Mass, we were 
established. 

The night we crossed the equa- 
tor, there was no air below decks, 
so I took a blanket to the top deck 
and stretched myself on the bare, 
cool floor. Above, the stars twin- 
kled down — friendly, assuring 
—and the close contact with God that had come in the 
morning’s Mass seemed to grow stronger. “Lord of earth 
and seas and skies!” Magellan had traveled this way once; 
Saint Francis Xavier, too; and some day other missioners 
will again ply their way back and forth—some of them to be 
welcomed, some of them to be exiled anew. 

When we boarded the Gripsholm, more Catholics from 
the Conte Verdi joined us, and still more at Rio. There 
was a bond of unity, now, and we were all one in the daily 
reception of Holy Communion. 

One passenger said: “The Holy Sacrifice is going to mean 
a great deal more to me now. I never realized before how 
close it brings us to God!” 

Perhaps that was one of the purposes God had in permit- 
ting our work to be curtailed. Perhaps the deeper realization 
of the Mass upon the sea and under the sky will be the path 
that will bring all of us—and the Holy Sacrifice—back to the 
people of the Far East. 
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By REV. EVERETT F. BRIGGS 


The devotion of the Japanese Christians to their priests, and their stalwart 


love for the Faith, make a bright chapter in the darkening gloom of exile. 


As THE TRAIN carrying us to the Asama Maru passed through 
the station at Kyoto, Japanese Catholics were gathered on the 
platform to wave us farewell. “Come back! Come back!” they 
called out to us. They wept as the train bore us away. 

It was the last phase in the expression of a spiritual loyalty 
through a Faith which alone can unite the peoples of the 
world. As Americans, we were “enemy aliens”; as priests, we 


were still the shepherds—we were still the objects of our 
people’s love and devotion. 

Our most cherished recollection of the months in Japan, 
since Pearl Harbor, is the catholicity of our Catholics. They 
are loyal and thorough-going Japanese—because most of 
them believe the assertions of their leaders. But, above the 
bitter conflict, the Japanese Catholics see the figure of God's 
priest as a symbol of the eternal truth that surmounts all 
national barriers. The nationality of the priest had, in the 
mind of the non-Christian public, become a source of grave 
embarrassment for the weak and powerless little Christian 
flocks; but to the Catholics his place of birth meant nothing 
—his divine mission alone held interest for them. 

The impact of Pearl Harbor descended with varying force 
upon the Maryknollers in Japan and under Japanese juris- 
diction. Some of us were forewarned, and waited for hours 
in our rectories for the arrival of the authorities. Some of us 
were awakened during the night, or were in our chapels, or 
engaged in our priestly duties. Practically no two of us ex- 
perienced exactly the same treatment. The same military 
order directing the seizure of enemy aliens went out over 
the realm to the chiefs of local districts: “Hold all enemy 
aliens in careful custody.” This was like wiring to a hundred 
housewives, “Please bake me a cake.” There were a hundred 
different ways for following the orders. The decency and 
good sense, or their lack in each of the petty local officials 
had an important influence on the methods chosen. 

One of our priests was asked merely to remain on his 
property; the local official, a well-mannered, university grad- 
uate, inquired of him periodically if he was being courteously 
treated and if there was anything he needed. To another 
priest’s home there came, instead, three men who immedi- 
ately sealed up all but one room in the house. In this one 
room the police remained with the priest throughout the 
day and throughout the night. After some days, the priest 
felt like a distinguished and very dangerous criminal! On 


Now the churches are empty; the congregations 
have been dispersed; but the Faith will never die. 
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From three o’clock in the morning, until the last Mass was finished, Korean Christians crowded the church at Shingishu. 


the other hand, Father Mullen in Manchuria was at work in 
his village until a week before leave-taking; and Father Byrne, 


who was permitted to remain in Kyoto, continues to say 
Mass for his Christians at least twice a month. 

During the months that followed our sequestration, the 
endless interrogatories proved the most disagreeable feature. 
While we found the experience exasperating, we knew, of 
course, from past experience that the questioning technique 
is a fetish among the Japanese-police. They hold the world’s 
record in long-distance questioning. Every Japanese in the 
Empire, when under disciplinary supervision, must submit 
to a ritualistic inquisition; foreigners are not exempted. 

Food is short in the Empire, and practically all of us 
suffered hunger to a degree. Oddly enough, Father Mackesy, 
who was confined alone for months in his isolated rectory 
under rather trying conditions, was given abundant and 
excellent food. Most of us, however, teetered on the verge 
of want. The resolving of the food problem gave occasion 
for many acts of kindness by the Christians. This is a bright 
chapter of our experience—the devotion of the Christians to 
their priests and their strong and stalwart love for the Faith. 

The same fidelity was found throughout all Japan, Korea, 
and Manchuria. In a parish in northern Japan, local police- 
men made herculean efforts to force at least one member of 
a parish of five hundred souls to prefer charges against the 
priest, but all remained steadfast. In another parish, Anna, a 
very intelligent old lady of seventy summers, confounded her 
smart young interrogator so sharply that, even in dismissing 


her, he betrayed admiration for the faith she exhibited. 

“Do you not realize,” he began, “that your priest is an 
enemy of your country, that he is an American?” 

“I never thought of his nationality. He may be French; 
he may be German. I only know he is a Catholic priest.” 

“Do you not see,” continued the persistent question mark, 
“that everything in this religion is foreign? The building is 
foreign, the furniture is foreign, the priest is foreign. Do you 
not see? Everything is foreign.” 

“Pardon, sir. Not everything. The God of this religion is 
not foreign, and the God is everything. So nothing is foreign 
that counts, sir; nothing is foreign that counts. God alone 
counts, and He is not foreign.” 

“M’m, you have answered well,” said the official. “Thank , 
you,” he added crisply as he waved her to the door. Old Anna 
toddled out into the night, little dreaming of the exalted 
role she had filled as a confessor of the Faith. 

All the people of Japan and Korea are on rations, and it 
is not surprising that some of the officials begrudged us food. 
One house, with ten priests resident, was given a ration card 
for a single family; it could be exchanged for a pound and a 
half of meat weekly! The Christians, however, managed, by 
various devices, to send some food to the priests. They were 
very courageous, as well as clever, in attempting to outwit 
our guards. Some of them must have been caught and 
severely punished. Actually, one of our parishioners provoked 
a guard to beat him, in order that, while he was distracted, 
some other Christians at the far end of our wire-fence en- 





Korean priests have taken up exiled Maryknoliers’ tasks. 


WHEN WAR CAME IN JAPAN (Continued) 


closure could throw to us a little food. Their devotion was 
very brave—and occasionally embarrassing. Once a live 
rooster was pushed under the fence. We had no practical 
notion what to do with the poor bird—until he began to 
tell the time in his brass-throated fashion. We squeezed him 
under the fence again—outgoing—and he carried away on 
his spurred spindles our hope of a secret soup. 

People to whom we had given charity saved of their pit- 
tance, deprived themselves of bare necessaries, and brought 
us food. A Japanese in Manchuria sent a hundred yen to one 
priest. There was a strange universality of respect for the 
Sisters. One pagan officer who came to a convent asked daily 
the question, “Are you not afraid?” The Sisters replied that 
they were in God’s hands and quite unworried. 

“That's it, that’s it!” he said half to himself, after several 
mornings. “These Catholics are never afraid!” 

In various quarters where the priests and Brothers were 
concentrated in groups of ten or more, the attendants as- 
signed for house chores were at first impolite and dis- 
agreeable, but before we left, they had become quite 
friendly. One motherly lady who cooked for a group of us 
would call up the police station when the food was insuf- 
ficient or bad. “You can’t give these Fathers things like this!” 
she would scold. 

At one of the houses, we witnessed a courtship and mar- 
riage: the head of the police guards fell in love with the 
cook’s daughter. When our cook became our guard’s mother- 
in-law, our position was tremendously improved, since the 
dear old lady, who ran the kitchen and who liked us, told her 
new son-in-law that the police should be less harsh with us. 


What would you do if you learned that you could hear 
Mass only one more day, and then—perhaps never again? 


Something like this happened in Korea when it was ar- 
ranged that our priests in internment would each celebrate 
Mass for the last time before beginning the journey to the 
United States. How the Christians learned of it we never 
knew, but at three o'clock in the morning a great gathering of 
Christians crowded the little church, while many stood out- 
side. For three hours—from three until six—they remained 
thus in silence, changing places with each other as those in- 
side made way for the throng out on the road. An attempt 
was made to hurry us off surreptitiously, but the Christians 
seem to have a wireless in their hearts. May God reward 
their loyalty, their fearless fidelity! 

It was the heartscald of a lifetime to abandon the work of 
years, but our Christians have not been abandoned. Native. 
born forces are small, but well trained and very devoted 
Monsignor Furuya of Kyoto, the Superior of our priests in 
Japan, is an heroic, zealous priest. He will carry on—and if 
persecution comes, he and his Christian people will know 
what to do; they have the example of their martyred ancestors. 
A number of very excellent Korean priests and Sisters have 
fallen heir to the task of the exiled Maryknollers. Similar 
provision has been made in Manchuria. 

Tonight on American soil we are tempted to feel dis- 
couraged; but we find comfort in our faith in the union of 
the human race under one great Father. It is a faith that 
transcends the tragic strife of the world. 


Maryknoll’s Father Byrne alone re- 
mains in Kobe, with Monsignor Furuya. 





FAITHFUL KOREANS 


By REV. DONALD V. CHISHOLM 


We oF MARYKNOLL who made the epic tour on the ships 
Asama Maru and Gripsholm, touching at ports and traversing 
seas that old Ulysses never knew, are happy to be home again, 
shaking the salt spray from our locks. All here have greeted 
us kindly, and our friends have been happy to welcome us 
back to life on solid ground. 

But there is one question that comes up in all our con- 
versations: “How is the Church over there getting on now 
without you?” People want to know if the years we spent 
in the Far East have been spent in vain; if the sacrifices 
of those who maintained us in the field have been useless; 
if the lives of some of our number who have died in the 
missions could have been offered to better purpose in some 
other region where there is no hostility. 

For myself I can speak only for Korea, where I have been 
from our pioneer days in that field. I can promise that the 
Faith will not be extinguished in the Pengyang Vicariate, no 
matter what oppression or persecution it may suffer. The 


October, THE FIELD AFAR 


Korean Christians of this day are of the 
same stock as those thousands who poured 
out their blood for Christ a hundred years 
ago, and many of them have embraced the 
cross with the same cheerful and enduring 
ardor, as did the martyrs of old. 

During the past two years, when Ameri- 
cans were all under suspicion, and all who 
consorted with them were out of favor 
with the authorities, the number of our 
converts did not decline; the number of 
confessions and Holy Communions did not 
decrease; the attendance at Sunday Mass 
was not diminished—rather, it increased. 

When we were interned, the faith of the 
people showed itself in kindness to us. 
Some made contact with the boy who was 
allowed to make our purchases, and sent 
chickens and other articles of food, and 
added candy and cigarettes. Some sought 
ways of meeting us and did so—despite 
guards and watchmen. Some braved hours 
of waiting at the police station to get a 
pass to come in and bring their greetings 
and presents. All gave us the assurance that 
we were ever in their thoughts and in their 
prayers. The love of Catholic hearts for 
their priests never wavered. That is one of 
the gifts God gives to those who love Him. 

At some villages in Korea, local guards 
had the bad taste to tie up the missioners 
like felons and parade them, bound, 
through the streets. On the other hand, 
until within a short time before their 
departure, some of our missioners near 
Pengyang were allowed freedom to go on sick calls, even 
to some of the most remote missions. 


On the last day of our internment, we were brought to the 
railroad station to begin our trip to Japan. We formed in 
line to await the arrival of the train. In the line next to ours, 
there was a little group of Christians standing and facing us. 
They did not bow to us, for that would have meant a stern 
punishment; nor did we bow to them, for even that would 
have exposed them to danger. They looked at us steadily, as 
if unwilling to lose one of those moments for which they 
had risked suspicion and hatred. One old man turned away 
a few times to wipe the tears from his cheeks. 

In the meeting of our gaze with that of our faithful, we 
could sense a union of hearts not to be dissolved. God grant 
we may meet again in Korea, and see the Korean Church 
bring forth the fruit, of which the flowering showed so much 
of promise. For this we ask the prayers of our friends. 





.. JANUARY TO JUNE 


By REV. RAYMOND P. QUINN 


THe siGHT that impressed us most, as we approached the 
prison of Hong Kong, was the collection of long, sharp 
bayonets that protruded from the guns of our soldier guards. 
For us, the knives held more terror than machine guns or 
even bombs, because, not many days previously, while we 
were being held captives in our own Maryknoll House at 
Stanley Beach, we saw a group of Canadian soldiers bound 
with ropes and led out to an adjacent field. The men had been 
guests in our house. Some things are hard to forget. 

Since the Christmas Eve siege of the city, we had been 
confined to our quarters as prisoners of war. Our quarters, 
however, had been narrowed down considerably because of 
the large number of Japanese guards who were billeted in our 
home. The house had been in line of fire, almost like a 
directional beacon, between the attacking Japanese and 
Stanley Fort. During the attack, an endless stream of shells 
and bullets poured around and above us, and not infrequently 
through the windows and walls. When the city. was captured, 
the noncombatants were placed under guard in their respec- 
tive localities until such time as the enemy could arrange 


internment facilities where all could be housed together. 

In January, we were moved to the Hong Kong camp. The 
camp itself, where we were to live for a full six months, was 
a combination of several institutions. Among them were the 
fashionable St. Stephen’s Episcopal School for young men 
and the headquarters of the English Army officers. Within 
this comparatively small place, accommodation had to be 
found for upward of three thousand people. The only prep- 
aration the Japanese made for the lodging of such a great 
number was to string a high, tight, barbed-wire fence around 
the compound, and space a cordon of guards to forestall any 
attempt at escape. 

We were ushered directly to our quarters — third-floor 
rooms with a blackout exposure. The miscellaneous collection 
of materials we had carried with us was distributed through 
our crowded rooms. We had clothes, tools, sleeping cots, 
lamps, and a few cooking utensils. We had guessed correctly 
that the Japanese would supply very few accommodations 
other than a roof, so we brought what few things we could. 

Twice a day we were given a small ration of rice and fish. 





It was a rather difficult diet, to say the least. For the first two 
months there was no variation in this fare, and very soon 
dysentery and beriberi spread among the prisoners. A few 
well-placed protests brought us less dangerous rice and fish, 
and the luxury of a little flour. I don’t believe that I shall 
ever again see an ordinary piece of bread without recalling 
how exquisitely refreshing our first little slice tasted in the 
Hong Kong prison camp. 

The Maryknollers in the camp were mostly priests from 
the back country of China. Starvation was no new sight to 
them; they had watched Chinese 
people waste away under the rav- 


Panorama showing Stanley, historic outpost of Hong Kong: 
1—Maryknol!l House of Studies; 2—British fortifications; 3—Stan- 
ley Village; 4—St. Stephen’s College (Episcopalian), now used as an 
internment camp; 5—Where the “Asama Maru” stopped to receive 
repatriated citizens who were returning home from Hong Kong. 


possible to use some variation in the preparation of what 
foodstuffs were obtainable, and the dining room gave a 
semblance of order to the day. It is true that the condition 
of the rice and fish hardly changed at all, but the ceremony 
of taking it into a dining room twice a day seemed to give it 
the dignity of food. 

The ailments, consequent upon general weakness and 
worry, were experienced by all. But in a short time we had 
set up a little dispensary and stocked it with the few medical 
supplies we had carried with us. Naturally we were afraid 
to make too much of a show of our supplies, because if they 
proved too good, they would be confiscated for the soldiers. 
Here, our Sisters stole the honors of the camp. 

One patient, who had been coaxed back to health with a 
minimum of medicine and a maximum of words, announced 
emphatically: “These Sisters can get more therapeutic ‘mile- 
age’ out of an aspirin tablet than the Brothers Mayo!” 

Some of our hinterland pastors were “gadgeteers” and 
inventors from ’way back. Father Meyer tinkered around 
with a large coolie basket, an earthen crock, and a lot of 
padding, until he had completed a good-sized thermos jug 
that would retain the heat in any kind of food for many 
hours. “Matter of fact,” he said, “I think it makes the food 
warmer!” 

That afternoon, when hot, scalding tea was served from 
the thermos jug, the prisoners lost all doubts about the out- 
come of the war. “Of course, this situation is pretty serious,” 
said that good old American, Father Meyer, “but we'll make 
a Clambake out of it yet.” 

Yet it was some time before the camp was made livable. 
When we learned to ignore 
comipletely the presence of 
armed guards, the spirit of 


ages of famine when the crops 
had been ruined by drought or 
flood. They recognized in their 
fellow prisoners the listlessness 
and the sluggish reactions which 
were the symptoms of malnutri- 
tion. This was a situation in 
which they were experienced. 
Brother William, who had 
been a builder on the missions 
for many years, planned and 
supervised the construction of a 
communal kitchen. When this 
was completed, he trans- 
formed a garage into a 
dining room for the 
American internees. 
The kitchen made it 


Our spirits were definitely on the 
upgrade when we learned to ignore 
the presence of our armed guards. 


the inmates was definitely 
on the upgrade. Competi- 
tion dies hard in a West- 
erner, and many a stern- 
faced government official 
or high-bracketed merchant 
could be seen practicing a 
(Continued on page 32) 
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By REV. ARTHUR E. BROWN 


Even a world at war can not halt the marching 
forces who go about seeking the conquest of 


Bolivia beckons; Maryknoll answers. 


Eves, not to the Orient, but to the South. 

Hail and farewell, not to the harbor of San Francisco, but 
to the great quays of the Queen City of the South, New 
Orleans. 

Such was the order of the day in this stirring year of 192, 
as the twenty-fifth annual mission band took its leave. Last 
spring, Maryknoll’s Superior General and a vanguard of 
three went to Bolivia to prepare the way. Later, in June, five 
other Maryknollers headed for Honolulu. Now the main 
contingent, seventeen strong, begins its long odyssey. 

“We think,” said the Superior General—and he spoke for 
all Maryknollers—‘that the message and spirit brought on 
earth by the Saviour of the world is so vital to the well-being 
of all men that it must continue to be carried around the 
world always and everywhere. ... We think this is the best 
contribution we can make to a world at war, because we do 
not know anything so well calculated to establish the world 
in peace.” 

That was the theme of Departure Day. Before the outdoor 
altar, the missioners recited the Church’s prayer against the 
dangers of the road. There was then the official commission 
from the Holy See to bear forward Christ’s message to those 
without it, or without priests for its fulfillment. To each 
of the departants Bishop Walsh read: 


“By the authority of the Sacred Congregation of Propa- 
ganda Fide, and the Constitutions of the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, you are hereby assigned to 
labor as an apostolic missionary in the Mission of 
May God bless you, and our Mother Mary protect you.” 


THE ASSIGNMENTS 


To Cochabamba, Bolivia 
Rev. Eugene F. Higgins, of Newark, N. J., Procurator of 
South American Mission. 


To La Paz, Bolivia 
James A. Flaherty, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frederick P. Walker, of East Boston, Mass. 


Rev. 
Rev. 


To Santa Cruz, Bolivia 
August R. Kircher, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
David I. Walsh, of New Bedford, Mass. 


Rev. 
Rev. 


To Pando, Bolivia 
James J. Logue, of New York City. 
Hilary G. Jakowski, of Menasha, Wis. 
Thomas P. Collins, of San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter J. Valladon, of Oakland, Calif. 
Ambrose C. Graham, of New York City. 
John B. Gallagher, of Oakland, Calif. 
Gorden N. Fritz, of Newport, Minn. 
John J. Lawler, of New Bedford, Mass. 
John J. McCabe, of Everett, Mass. 
John N. Fowler, of Malden, Mass. 
J. Gerard Grondin, of Westbrook, Me. 
Robert F. Fransen, of Glendive, Mont. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
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you.” 


As the assignments were read, we glanced at the Mary- 
knollers only a few days returned from prison camps in the 
Orient—thwarted in their task of witnessing to the gospel— 
and thought of the obstacles which, at this particular hour, 
stand in the way of these new couriers. No one, however, 
harbored for an instant the idea that the bearing of Christ’s 
message should cease even momentarily. 

Fresh from his months in South America, Bishop Walsh 
addressed those who were going, and the Catholic millions 
under the Stars and Stripes who were to remain behind: “A 
foreign mission society,” he explained, “may be defined as 
an army that is trained and held in readiness to answer the 
calls of the Holy See; it is composed of men who are prepared 
to go anywhere in the world, and to undertake any labor the 
Holy See appoints them to do. These decisions are not entirely 
our own therefore—although we concur in them with the 
wholehearted response of men with a mission vocation—but 
they represent primarily the orders and assignments of the 
Holy See itself. 

“At no time in history has the Church failed to find work 
for its mission armies to do. If physical factors retard advance 
in one region for the moment, the Church deploys its forces 
in another. If one work is interrupted for a period, another 
is taken up. The mission vocation never changes; and, until 
the needs of the people all over the world are fully met, the 
Church will keep on throwing in these shock troops where 
they are needed for its vital campaigns.” 

Then came a word on the particular work in Bolivia: 

“A vital campaign—and one well on the way to final 
victory—is that represented by the work of the Church in 
our southern continent, of which Bolivia is a part. There 
much work has been done, and much remains to be done. 


Before the outdoor altar the 
priests received their official 
commission to bear forward 
Christ’s message to the world. 


But the work that has already 
been done was fruitful and 
glorious; and if the work that 
remains to be done is only in 
keeping, there will be com- 
plete success.” 
Characteristically, Arch- 
bishop Spellman, who pre- 
sided, looked beyond the 
departing priests to their 
families and revealed in his 
spoken reflections a heart 
that dwells not alone on ideas 
and ideals but on people. 
“I had occasion recently,” 
His Excellency said, “to visit 
a camp in our country in which was mobilized a unit prepared 
to depart for foreign service. I was asked by a soldier hero 
if I would call at a certain town and see his mother who was 
reportedly ill. I promised him that I would do so. Some 
ten or twelve days later, I visited that town and called at 
that home. The mother was truly ill, but in her hand she 
clutched a telegram she had received that morning from her 
son. It read: ‘I have received Holy Communion this morning. 
I am on my way.’ That mother was resigned to the sacrifice 
and proud of it; and I’m sure she was happy in the knowledge 
that her son was true to his calling as a Catholic and a 
soldier. 

“So, dear brother-priests, as you depart for your missions 
as soldiers of Christ, know that behind you remain fathers 
and mothers whose lives have been made sublimely mean- 
ingful by their sacrifice of their sons.” 

Most “human” moment in this ceremony of departure was 
the farewell. Maryknoll’s Bishop Walsh, as father of the 
flock, Archbishop Spellman, Bishop O’Hara of the Military 
Vicariate, Bishop Broderick, Bishop O’Shea of Maryknoll- 
in-Korea, wished each in turn a Godspeed as did also Mon- 
signor Donahue, Vicar General of the Archdiocese of New 
York, Monsignor McDonnell of the Propagation of the Faith, 
and the numerous other monsignori and priest friends who 
were present. 

And so to the highways of the world. At this somber hour 
when America’s young manhood moves out by millions to 
battle posts on every sea, the departure of this small group 
of message bearers is like the soft note of a lute rising above 
the deep, rhythmic beat of the drums. In its very contrast lies 
drama, a reminder of the superb nobility of the cause of the 
Shepherd of Galilee. 
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THE FIELD AFAR 


Founded in 1907 by Ecclesiastical Authority. Published Monthly. 


GOD ALL THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


tdo of , 


TO THOSE WHO LOVE 


To elevate the standards and develop the qualities of a 
race of people is not the work of a moment, and even for 
the Catholic religion, powerful and only agent that has ever 
seriously attempted or efficiently accomplished it, the under- 
taking remains a task to be spread over generations, some- 
times centuries, depending on the depths from which the 
subjects are to be extricated and the heights to which they 
are to be raised. It is indeed natural, but also totally wrong, 
for superficial observers to become scandalized at the weary 
time required, the enormous trouble involved, the scanty 
results at a given moment discernible; and thus to be misled 
into the false and fatal conclusion, so unworthy of the human 
family and yet so generally accepted by it, that despairs of 
permanent betterment for its less fortunate members through 
any lapse of time or by any manner of means. 


NOT ROPELESS 

The work is hard and long and stubborn; it is punctuated 
with a thousand calamities and reverses and backslidings; it 
is full to the brim with gloomy days, scrapped plans, lost 
causes, knotty problems. But it is never hopeless. It is merely 
like every other work of extraordinary difficulty in requiring 
an extraordinary worker to cope successfully with its com- 
plexities; for of a truth its demands exceed all human cal- 
culation and patience, being such as to call for a patient 
persistence found only in that one unique organization on 
earth which is divine. 


MEMORIES 

Most men have forgotten their own history, do not know 
the distance they came from or the road they traveled, do 
not remember the failings and striving of the ages, do not 
understand the many factors that entered into their own 
development. Only the Church has a long memory, and only 
the Church can fully understand the story of the people, 
calling it up from the archives of the centuries, recalling the 
abyss in which she patiently found them, the recalcitrant 
steps through which she gently led them, the heights to 


which she insisteatly urged them, smiling at her memories 
of good thieves and saintly sinners, of shepherds and fisher- 
men turned into kings and cardinals, of what Augustine 
would have been but for the grace of God. 


A FAR DISTANCE 

One who came to save the people, and instituted the 
Church for no other purpose, established the correct attitude 
by His own example in having compassion on the multitude, 
working miracles to aid them simply because they needed 
it, “for some of them have come from a distance.” (Mark 
VIII:3). It is indeed a far distance, for it stretches from the 
slime to the stars; and it involves a journey so trying and 
testing, so full of obstructions and pitfalls, that it calls for a 
valor that others misunderstand and scorn. And nothing they 
can do to us will make any difference, for we know well that 
the main obstacle to their redemption is themselves, and that 
there are those among them who will misunderstand and 
revile us, even stone and persecute us, perhaps kill us while 
thinking they do a service to God. 


OUR PART 

But we fear none of these things, and so we will smile 
when they revile us, and we will bless when they persecute 
us; and when they kill us, we will forgive. For we must 
allow nothing to stop us until we have sought out every man, 
woman, and child of them and made them our charges: liv- 
ing their lives and bearing their burdens; laboring with them 
and for them; rejoicing at their triumphs, mourning over 
their defections, helping them, teaching them; above all, be- 
lieving in them; raising them through centuries of effort to 
their rightful state as our full-fledged brothers; building them 
up to their full capabilities; leaving them finally to exult in 
their new liberty, loved children of God, honored equals of 
men. 

For we are the missioners of the Church, with the world 
for our laboratory, and this is our labor of love. We have done 
it before, and we will do it again. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS 

Maryknoll is deeply grateful to our Catholic priests and 
people who were affectionately solicitous for the welfare of 
our missioners in the Japanese Empire. While some Mary- 
knollers have suffered, we prefer to say as little as possible 
about their suffering—not because we wish to condone op- 
pression, but because we have always considered the suffer- 
ings of others as greater than our own. Priests everywhere are 
apostles of joy and happi- 
ness; it would be morbid 
and misleading to portray, 
in heavy lines, their per- 
sonal sacrifices. 

Our friends have been 
made conscious of our re- 
cent hardships; they have 
been most generous in 
their concern. We will re- 
member their goodness; 
but, as quickly as possible, 
we will forget our trials, 
lest we exaggerate their 
importance. 

Our Catholic people in 
Korea, in Manchuria, and 
in Japan were the real 
heroes; their courageous 


| fidelity was proof, if proof 


were needed, of the glori- 
ous power of the Catholic 
Faith. They risked, or suf- 
fered, internment, vio- 
lence, destruction, and 
lasting prejudice, to come 


priests and Sisters. Ameri- 
can Catholics can take 
pride and delight in the 
conduct of their brethren in Korea, Manchuria, and Japan. 
Catholic Japanese, Manchus, and Koreans are not yet many 
—but they are precious. If we of Maryknoll have suffered 
for their sakes, we have suffered gladly. 


HOMECOMING 
The Catholic Press throughout the United States has 
been most kind to Maryknoll. We cannot quote all 
the kind references which have appeared, but in 
printing the following editorial from THE TABLET 
(Brooklyn), we gratefully acknowledge all. 


Most cordial in welcoming new Maryknollers to Bolivia 
was the Papal Nuncio, Most Rev. Archbishop Egidio Lare. 


This week a large group of Catholic missioners, the 
majority members of the Maryknoll Foreign Mission Society, 
returned to the United States on the diplomatic liner Grsps- 
holm. 

Theirs must be mixed feelings and confused emotions. 
Without doubt “their hearts within them burned, as home- 
ward from a foreign strand, their wandering footsteps they 
have turned,” and they rejoiced at setting foot once again 
on their native soil. 

It could hardly be ex- 
pected, however, that they 
could be devoid of a nat- 
ural sadness at the neces- 
sity of leaving the field 
of their apostolic labors 
where they were so busily, 
happily, and productively 
engaged in tilling the soil 
for the sake of Jesus 
Christ. To have endured 
martyrdom while work- 
ing among their flocks 
would have been more 
tolerable, no doubt, than 
expulsion. 

The ways of Divine 
Providence are inscrutable 
to human ken. This the 
missionary knows and ac- 
cepts. He is willing to say 
with Saint Paul: “I have 
planted, Apollo watered, 
but God gave the in- 
crease”; and to leave his 
mission, and the souls that 
were dear to him, in the 
loving care of Almighty 
God. Surely, in some more 
peaceful time, they or others who will return to the same 
mission fields, will find a rich harvest from the result of their 
planting and tilling. 

Again, in the return of these missioners, the eyes of faith 
can see the mysterious workings of Divine Providence, plac- 
ing them in new fields that will soon be ripe to the harvest. 

The newly established Maryknoll mission in South Amer- 
ica will offer a ready opportunity for the zeal, the self-sacri- 
fice, and the inspired missionary activity of these heroes and 
heroines of the Faith. THE TABLET greets the returning 
missioners with a warm “Welcome Home.” 























Upon the fall of Hong Kong the Japanese established an internment camp for 3,000 British and Americans at St. Stephen’s College, 
an English boarding school situated on a peninsula near the village of Stanley, not far from the Maryknoll Language School. The 
greater number of Maryknoli priests appear in this photograph, yet only a few of these, who were ill, have been repatriated. 











iated. 


During internment days in 

Hong Kong Mr. F. Russell 
Engdahl, Assistant American 
consul, died. The Japanese au- 
thorities, feeling that some spe- 
cial gesture should be made 
toward this representative of a 
foreign government arranged for 
a memorial service. Since the de- 
ceased was a Catholic the service 
consisted of a Requiem Mass in 
the mess hall of the Camp, a 
sermon, and the blessing of the 
grave. Maryknoll Fathers served 
as celebrant and choir at the 
request of the American Consul 
and the friends of Mr. Engdahl. 


Most of the Maryknoll 

priests in Manchuria were 

conducted by the Japanese to 
Mukden Club, where more than 
half of them still remain. The 
photograph shows a group of 
Mukden internees among whom 
are Maryknoll priests and two 
Maryknoll Sisters. Bishop Lane 
is shown in the inset. The re- 
maining Maryknoll Sisters were 
interned in their own convents. 


Vacant altar. There is poignancy in this reminder of a 
labor interrupted. During the “strange interlude” which 
the war has created, this place of Christian sacrifice at 
Karasaki, Japan, will probably remain entirely unused. 


Tactfully designed to blend well with Japan’s life and 
ways, it must await the return of a day ef peace and 
calm when consideration will be given to the Mary- 
knoller’s message, rather than to his language 

or to the place of his birth. God speed that day! =e 


“How fortunate that you are home,” friends exclaim to 
the returned Maryknollers, forgetful that, for them, it 
is a bitter exile from their life work. Here, for instance, 
is a Maryknoli school in Korea. The pastor knew 
every child, and every child’s family, and was com- 
pletely engrossed in the welfare of all his people. 
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THE YELLOW-WINGED airplanes of the Japanese were known 
to Maryknollers in Manchuria long before Pearl Harbor. War 
really began for us six months earlier—in June, 1941— 
when a strict control was instituted over all non-Japanese 
foreigners. To all practical purposes, we were interned on our 
mission properties. We were permitted to travel only on 
the first, eleventh, and twenty-first of each month. 

Priests stationed in North Fushun could not pass over the 
bridge that spans the city. In the country, sick calls were 
not permitted outside of the missioner’s village. If a native 
was seen with a foreigner, he was severely questioned by the 
police. Our schools were closed; our mission stations were 
closed, also. Our native personnel were arrested. 

The tempo of this plague of restrictions reached high 
speed after December 8, 1941. 

On that day we celebrated the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. Our churches were crowded. Preparations were 
being made for Christmas. A few of our priests learned, after 
Mass, that war had broken out. They made quick prepara- 
tions for what they knew was ahead. To others, the first in- 
timation of declared war came when the police appeared at 
our rectories with warrants for our arrest. 


Many of the Fathers were immediately taken to dismal 
Manchurian jails. Others were confined to one room in their 
homes. One, Father Francis Mullen, was overlooked and re- 
mained unmolested until the end of May. The’priests found 








The Catholic village of Chakou, lying deep in a valley between Manchurian hills is, for the first time in one hundred years, without a priest. 








IN MANCHURIA 


life in Manchurian jails an unenviable experience. The cells 
were unheated and the outside temperature averaged ten be- 
low zero. The walls and floors were verminous and filthy. 
Meals consisted of only one dish—cracked corn and salt 
pickle. The priests were kept in the jails for periods up to 
one week; then they were returned home for a short time, 
or taken directly to Mukden or Dairen for internment. 

The Sisters were allowed to remain at their convents until 
time for internment. At Dairen the Japanese authorities in- 
sisted that one Sisters’ school remain open. 

At Fushun the Maryknoll priests were sent to their own 
home after only one day in jail. All communication with the 
outside world was barred. 

On February 25 we were told to prepare to be taken to a 
permanent internment camp. We left next day for Mukden, 
where we were taken to the International Club, which was 
used to house many of the American and British internees. 
At first only one large room was allowed for eating, sleep- 
ing, and recreation. We slept on thick straw mattresses lined 
up on the floor close to the walls. The food, of course, was 
poor and unpalatable. 

Gradually the officials allowed us to use more rooms of the 
building; in the gymnasium we set up three altars for the 
celebration of Mass. Bishop Lane celebrated Pontifical Mass 
four times. We had High Mass every Sunday, followed by 
Benediction, after which one of the Sisters who was fasting 


October, THE FIELD AFAR 


By REV. JOHN R. O'DONNELL 


received the large Benediction Host in Holy Communion. 

The Maryknollers behind the walls of the Mukden In- 
ternment Camp never lost interest in the sight of a black- 
cassocked priest standing at the gate, his hands moving ner- 
vously in an effort to make the sentry understand what was 
desired. When we saw a smile alter his face, and the sus- 
picious guard relax, we too relaxed. We knew then that we 
should soon be opening our daily gift from Bishop Blois. 

To Monseigneur Blois, Vicar Apostolic of Mukden, and 
to his priests of the Paris Foreign Mission Society, we owe 
more than we can express—much less repay—for the kindly, 
practical, and all-embracing help which he gave to us and 
to our missions. Acting under conditions most difficult and 
with the cares of his own mission increased exceedingly, he 
immediately assumed responsibility for the Fushun Vicariate. 

Not only this, but day in and day out, he and his French 
confreres sought in every way to lighten the burden of our 
confinement. At a time when they were short of everything 
themselves, they would journey for hours on bicycles through 
the streets of Mukden, searching for jam, butter, or other 
scarce commodities; then they would stand for at least an 
hour in the bitter cold of a Manchurian winter, until a guard 
would permit them to deliver their packages. We were 
hungry and they fed us; we were in prison and they visited 
us; we were in want and they ministered to us. God bless 
them ever! 


It was December 8. Our churches were crowded, and the Sisters were already making preparations for Christmas. 











FIFTY THOUSAND STRONG 


By REV. JOHN J. CONSIDINE 


While war has halted the work of thousands of mission 


priests and Sisters, tens of thousands continue unhindered. 


CALAMITY CARRIES with it an appendage of exaggeration. 
The Church’s world mission effort is suffering from the war; 
but let’s keep our eyes on the tremendous amount of work 
which still continues, rather than on the forces which have 
been momentarily brought to a halt. 

Something less than 10,000 of the Church’s 60,000 mis- 
sioners in Asia, Africa, and Oceania, have been driven from 
their posts by the war. Ten thousand missioners out of serv- 
ice are an appalling loss, but why not think rather of the 
50,000 still able to carry on? 

Majority Continue In Japan 
Pearl Harbor wrote finis to the mission work of hundreds 


| 


The Apostolic Delegate 
to India, Archbishop 
Kierkels (wearing hat) 
and Indian Bishop Po- 
thacamury, of Guntur. 


of laborers in Japan, Korea, and Manchuria: of this, Mary- 
knoll can offer eloquent testimony. In the gathering crescendo 
of hostility in Japan against everything Western, Christ's 
message is in danger of being labeled “foreign” and of being 
sacrilegiously pitched into the same bonfire with Hollywood 
films. But—important fact—more than 75 per cent of the 
Empire's Catholic missioners are still at their posts. 

A great element in retaining Christianity in Japan, Korea, 
and Manchuria will be the sturdy body of 1,500 native-born 
priests, Brothers, and Sisters. More than half of the foreign 
forces are likewise at their posts. When war came, there were 
163 American priests, Brothers, and Sisters in the Empire, 





and almost an equal number of Canadians. There was a 
small sprinkling of others born in countries at war with 
Nippon, and there were a certain number of neutrals who, 
for reasons which satisfied the Japanese, were forbidden to 
continue their ministry. Of the 2,700 priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters in the Empire, approximately 500 have been removed 
from their work. 


Multi-Nationed Forces In China 
Counting the smaller groups, some 40 different nations are 
represented among the Church’s 13,000 missioners in China. 
In parts of Occupied China, the Japanese permit some 
Catholic missioners from unfriendly nations to continue at 
their tasks. The Chinese Central Government, on its side, has 





CATHOLIC MISSIONERS 
NOW IN THE FIELD 


Estimated at Withdrawn 
Missioners their posts by the war 


2,700 2,200 500 
13,000 10,500 2,500 
7,500 7,200 300 
4,000 2,000 2,000 
14,000 13,200 800 
3,500 3,150 350 
16,000 13,500 2,500 


Area 
Japanese Empire .. . 


Southeast Asia .... 
Pacific Islands 

India 

Western Asia 
Africa 





Totals 60,700 51,750 8,950 











enunciated the principle that the Catholic missioner is above 
politics and should be permitted to practice his ministry. In 
this latter case, however, local officials have not always seen 
fit to honor this principle; instances can be cited of Italian 
and German priests who have fared badly from local of- 
ficials in Free China. 

A province-by-province study of the political situation, of 
the nationality of the Catholic forces, and of the temper of 
the local rulers as regards Christianity, leads us to conclude 
that, while approximately 2,500 of the 13,000 Catholic mis- 
sioners in China are not free to carry on their work, over 
10,000—or 80 per cent—are actively engaged at their posts. 
“There has been no Dunkerque in our China missions,” reads 
a message from Chungking. 


Events In Southeast Asia 

When, after the fall of France, Japan moved into Indo- 
China, we all worried about the fate of the splendid Christian 
communities there, staffed for the most part by native per- 
sonnel, but possessing also French missioners whose influence 
the Japanese very conceivably would wish to thwart. Happily, 
the conquerors have chosen to leave this personnel at its 
work, for we are told that not only the French, but a small 


contingent of Canadian Redemptorists, are still permitted 
to practice the ministry. 

In Thailand and in the portions of Indo-China bordering 
on Thailand, the story is different. There France has been 
considered the great enemy, and China is looked upon with 
hostile eyes. Since most of the missioners are French, and 
many Thailand Christians are of Chinese blood, things have 
gone badly. Here is the one country in the mission world 
where French missioners are interned. At the height of the 
brief Thai-French war, the cathedral at Nongseng, capital of 
Laos, a state adjoining Thailand, was destroyed, and a priest 
reported killed. It goes without saying that the little group 
of American Ursuline Sisters in Thailand was interned. 

Fragmentary information would indicate that not more 
than 300 of our total mission force of 7,500 in Southeast 
Asia are hindered in their work. 


in Africa alone, our Sisters, isolated from their 
home lands, continue to teach 900,000 young people. 
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While sea and air fleets struggle in the vast Pacific, school still keeps at hundreds of mission stations. 


FIFTY THOUSAND STRONG (Continued) 


The East Indies are one of the points of heaviest casualties 
to date. Catholic life there was strong and vigorous, but the 
much-loved Netherlands priests and Sisters undoubtedly 
were a challenge to complete Japanese control. “Silence, 
silence—ominous silence!” say Netherlands headquarters in 
New York, but the presumption is that Catholic missioners 
are isolated from their flocks. 

In certain instances in the Pacific, as in the case of Bishop 
Wade in the North Solomons, the influence of the priest 
was such that he has been left by the Japanese with his people. 

From what has thus far come out of the island world of 
the South Seas, it seems safe to say that hardly more than 
50 per cent of our 4,000 missioners there are inactive. 


Few Changes In India 
Nearest to normal of all major mission fields is India. 


Burma, lying off the eastern flank of the Indian peninsula, 
has been invaded and possibly 200 of its missioners, who hail 
from countries not friendly to Japan, are hindered in their 
ministry or imprisoned. The beautiful cathedral of Mandalay 
has gone up in flames. 

In India proper, a number of German and Italian mis- 
sioners have been interned. What will the future bring? 
Bishop Pothacamury of Guntur warns us and yet reassures us. 

“Fear of bombing,” states the Bishop, “has led tens of 
thousands of Catholics to move inland. Convents and schools 
have been transferred from Calcutta and other vulnerable 
points to Delhi and the vast interior. 

“The nationalist movement has assumed serious propor- 
tions. There is an intense dislike of everything foreign among 
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the educated classes, and Christianity is looked upon as alien 
to the country—yet there is no cause for pessimism.” 

Of the 14,000 priests, Brothers, and Sisters in India, less 
than 1,000 have been withdrawn through the war. 


Action In Africa 
The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan has been almost exclusively 


the field of the Italian society of Don Comboni of Verona. 
Early in the struggle the British replaced them in the Kodok 
region, near Ethiopia, by Mill Hill missioners. In Ethiopia 
itself, however, many of the Italian missioners have been 
permitted by the British to remain at their posts. 

In East Africa, over 500 German and Italian missioners in 
Uganda, Kenya, and Tanganyika are either in internment 
camps or under careful surveillance. In South Africa, the 
number of German and Italian clergy and Sisters is formid- 
able—some 2,200. An early policy of sequestration upset 
completely the Catholic life in certain areas, but many of 
these groups are now free. 

In Central and West Africa, there has been relatively little 
direct harm to Catholic life. In the Belgian Congo, priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters, completely isolated from their home 
land and all loved ones, continue to carry on. Government 
authorities in the Congo have set up rest camps for mis- 
sioners and civilians, at healthy spots away from the jungle. 

A small number of French missioners have been called to 
arms: some with the Vichy forces in West Africa, a dozen 
or so with the De Gaullist forces in the Cameroons. 

Of the huge body of 16,000 missioners in Africa, it is 
estimated that not more than 2,500 are out of service. 
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By REV. PAUL ETCHINGHAM 


Tere HAVE BEEN in the 
past few occasions when 
prophets and pedagogues, 
from néar and far, have so 
confounded the minds of 
our people with multiple 
appeals and gratuitous advice. Today we are veritably tossed 
on a stream of opinions; we are cautioned and counseled that 
our duty lies here, or our duty lies there, as if we were children 
endowed with chance wealth and power, but ignorant of the 
ways of life and unknowing in the wisdom that directs action. 

We are told that the tomorrow of the world depends upon 
us. We are told that the fate of humanity lies cupped within 
our growing hands, and some of us are fearful lest we become, 
through action or inaction, the responsible agents of a uni- 
versal disaster. 

Can we really offer as a revelation from God Himself the 
words of healing and the way of life that will strengthen the 
wounded heart of humanity and dispel the distractions of its 
turbulent mind? Can we use the weight of our resources and 
the might of our strength, so that joy may become once again 
a thing of innocence; that laughter may be without guile; that 
the fratricide of nations may cease? 

It would be rash to answer too quickly. It would be a 
presumption unmindful of past failure, and a vanity un- 
conscious of present shortcomings, to pretend with confi- 
dence that this answer of hope will be heard from the lips 
of political prophets, of economic doctors, or of social adjust- 
ers. To answer that the American way of life is itself com- 
pelling of imitation is not to reply at all. To say that democ- 
racy is the creative spirit that will cure the ills of the world 
is to say that man has within himself the source of his own 
salvation and the power to sustain its continuance. There is 
only one America that has a right and a title to reply with 
confident conviction. It is the America that has learned its 
wisdom at the tabernacle of Jesus Christ. 

The world of yesterday had turned its face aside from the 
humble aspect of a crucified Lord. It was too sophisticated 
to treat with seriousness the teachings of a Jewish Messiah; 
its evolutionists had promised Utopia to a humanity growing 
more capable of greater things; its scientists were about to 
make soluble in test tubes the crystalline mysteries of our 
daily life; its social reformers were to take away pain and 
care and poverty; they were going to organize prosperity and 


Mission Sunday, October 18, has a meaning 
which is too often overlooked. All Catholics will 


want to share in the opportunity as outlined here. 


distribute it through cou- 
pons. It was impossible 
for them to see, as it is 
impossible for many of 
us to see (because we, as 
they, are proud), that all 
of our hope and our only hope—that all of our joy and our 
only joy—lie yet wrapped in swaddling clothes or nailed 
to a cross. 

This, then, is the meaning of Mission Sunday—the only 
possible meaning that will outlast the emotion of adventure. 
Mission Sunday means that we must take unto ourselves, each 
one of us, the sanctified obligation to take to others the 
gospel of salvation. We must take it; we may not leave it to 
others. We cannot be content to say, “Leave the task to the 
missioners; let the priests do it.” Nor can we say, with a sense 
of frustration, “How can I do it?” Rather, we should ask 
ourselves, “Why, if Communists can be apostles, and if Nazis 
and Fascists can spread the fire of their conviction throughout 
the world, why should we be timid and shy and silent?” 

We do not participate in Mission Sunday merely to admire 
the heroic deeds of great martyr missioners. Among us, cour- 
age should be taken for granted. We do not participate in 
Mission Sunday merely to make a financial contribution for 
the sustenance of priests preaching in the fields afar. We 
participate in Mission Sunday as if we actually shared that 
task; as if, in truth, we stretched out our hands to hold aloft 
the banner of the Cross. Mission Sunday does not belong 
to the missioners; it belongs to the laity. Mission Sunday 
does not divide the world into segments; it unites mankind 
as one family. 

To a human society dismembering itself with the sword, 
suffering its heart’s corruption by the poisonous malice of 
unbelief, we must go with gentle compassion and tearful love 
to relieve affliction and to inspire fresh hope. We must show 
the world a way of life and living in which there may be 
suffering but never sadness; justice but never tyranny; liberty 
but never license; love instead of hate. We must hasten the 
dawn that will break across the world, with the radiant light 
of Christ’s love and of our love for one another. 

The nations of the world have implored us to help them. 
Very well—we will help them. We will give them the help 
which souls everywhere need. We will give them Jesus 
Christ! 











A Famous PATRIOT of China, so the story goes, reclined 
on a bed of rough firewood, with a piece of gall dangling 
before him on a string. His uncomfortable bed of sticks kept 
him from falling back into a life of ease and comfort, while 
the taste of bitter gall prevented him from succumbing to 
the delights of the palate during the day. And all this, that 
he might not forget the hardships and sufferings of his com- 
rades in arms! For years he lived in this way until the day 
came when he was able to take relief and support to his 
beleaguered friends. 

Maryknollers home on leave, or awaiting means of trans- 
portation to China, resemble this patriot. Life here at home 
is a mortification and bitterness to them until they can find 
a way to reach their comrades in China and once again join 
in the battle to help the forces of religion triumph. 

Our priests are caring for the sick, for refugees, for lepers, 
for the poor; they are maintaining schools and seminaries; 
they are instructing converts, and ministering to the faithful. 
All this without the hope of having willing hands to assist 
them, or even to relieve them for the few weeks of relaxa- 
tion and recuperation so necessary to sustain vitality in South 
China. Is it surprising, then, that our missioners on furlough 
from South China should be so eager to return? 

Glancing through recent reports of our missions in South 
China, we find that Monsignor Romaniello, in Kweilin, has 
a prefecture that is equivalent to the area of the States of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Delaware, with a population 
of 2,500,000 souls, of whom only 2,000 are Catholic. To cover 
this vast territory, he has fourteen priests and three Sisters. 
Two of these priests he has loaned to the neighboring Italian 
mission in Hunan to cover stations vacated by the Italian 
priests, who have been restricted by Chinese officials. 


By REV. THOMAS J. MALONE 


Years ago Blessed Just de Bretenieres 


crawled through a hole in a wall that shut 
out forbidden Korea from the rest of the 
civilized world. For new priests to China 
there are two modern methods of enter- 


ing that land. Will they have to be used? 


Bishop Donaghy’s Vicariate of Wuchow extends over a 
region of similar area. Helping him are twenty-two priests, 
one Brother, and six Sisters. The dispensary work of his 
missioners has been well developed and has been an im- 
portant factor in the rapid growth of the Catholic population. 
His already overworked missioners have been asked to’‘as- 
sume complete charge of three large subprefectures formerly 
cared for by the French missioners of Nanning. 

Kongmoon, Maryknoll’s oldest mission field, has been cut 
off from its leader, Bishop Paschang, who with three of his 
pfiests is interned in Macao. His cathedral, minor seminary, 
and Sisters’ training school are in occupied territory; his fav- 
orite mission of Sancian Island, where Saint Francis Xavier 
died, is in the hands of the Japanese; and the pastor, Father 
Cairns, is interned in Canton. The large Maryknoll lepro- 
sarium at Ngai Moon, with over 500 lepers, is across the river 
from a Japanese battery. Fortunately the colony has not been 
damaged, and Fathers Sweeney and Farnen are carrying on, 
but with one big worry—how to fill 500 bowls with some- 
thing that at least resembles rice. 

Kaying, the land of the Hakkas, in northeastern Kwang- 
tung, is hidden away in low mountains. It has an area three 
times that of the State of Connecticut, and a population of 





Starvation was no new sight to the priests: 
they had seen Chinese crowds waiting days 
at a time for another helping of rice. 


2,500,000, of whom 20,000 are Catholics. Off 

the beaten track, Kaying has been hardly 

touched by the war, except for the draft 

that depletes its manpower, and occasional 

bombings that cause some dodging and 

scurrying. Bishop Ford, just recovering from a 

tussle with sprue, keeps his well-organized minor seminary 
and probatorium going as usual, and the same is true of 
his training school for native Sisters. Sixteen Maryknoll 
Sisters, with their customary vigor and success, make their 
regular visitations, and are pushing Catholic Action among 
the women. Twenty-nine priests assist Bishop Ford. 

This is a very brief description of our four missions in 
South China, of the ground they have to cover, and of the 
depleted and inadequate personnel available to cope with the 
opportunities presenting themselves to win souls. If this is 
true of Maryknollers, what must be the pitiful situation in 
the French, German, Polish, and Italian missions in China! 
The need for more priests is great and urgent. “The charity 
of Christ presseth us.” 

The rector of an American seminary, a priest who is fully 
appreciative of the opportunities abroad and of the need of 
recruits, asked recently, “Why can’t you get new missioners 
in to assist the veterans?” 

The answer to that question is that China is completely 
shut off from outside contact, except through India and 
Russia. The road through Russia is quite impossible at pres- 
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ent. In the southwest, indefatigable Chinese are working 
like beavers to build a road down into India, but if the Jap- 
anese continue their advance from Burma into India, their 
path will lie directly across this road. One possibility remains. 
We know that American bombers and fighting planes are 
streaking across the borders of China and giving an excellent 
account of themselves. If we could prove to the powers that 
be that an occasional missioner sandwiched into a bomb 
rack would be worth his weight in bombs to China, we might 
be able to get a few recruits where they are needed most. 

Madame Chiang Kai Shek says they would be welcomed, 
and our own President Roosevelt also seems anxious to 
encourage the spread of Christ’s Kingdom. 

Years ago Blessed Just de Breteniéres crawled through a 
hole in a wall that shut out forbidden Korea from the rest of 
the civilized world. In these modern times, one cannot be 
blamed for musing on the chances of riding a bomber into 
China. Or what is the penalty for a stowaway on a bomb 
rack? Until the opportunity comes, we shall continue on 
our uncomfortable bed of rough fire-wood and taste the 
bitter gall of watchful waiting and praying. 
























DraMATIC EXPERIENCES reminiscent of the early days of the 
Christian Church were enacted in Japanese territory last 
December, when five Maryknoll Sisters were accorded the 
rare privilege of distributing the Blessed Sacrament, after 
their bishops and priests had been taken into custody as a 
result of the declaration of war between the United States 
and Japan. 

The procedure varied in different localities. Bishop Lane 
of Fushun, Manchuria, was taken hurriedly from his house 
under heavy guard. “If I don’t get back, and if I don’t send 
you any word, you yourself are to distribute the Blessed 
Sacrament,” was his parting instruction to Sister Lelia, the 
convent superior. Bishop Lane did not come back. 

With her black woolen shawl for a humeral veil, Sister 
Lelia carried the ciborium from the rectory chapel to the 
church, where the congregation was waiting. Then she 








Sixteen native Korean Sisters com. 
pleted their novitiate, made their 
first vows, and were professed. 
Bishcp O’Shea, who is now repatri- 
ated, presided at the ceremony. 





SISTERS TAKE OVER 


opened the main tabernacle and, with another Sister serving 
as acolyte, distributed Holy Communion to her own Sisters 
and to all who came to the altar rail. Tears streamed down 
the cheeks of many of the faithful. The remaining Hosts 
were then given to the native novices and postulants in the 
novitiate chapel. 

Three miles away at Ho Pei, the police, upon taking the 
priests into custody as enemy aliens, turned over all keys 
to the Sisters, holding them responsible for all personal 
property. This happened in the evening. The following morn- 
ing the church bell rang as usual. After the people had as- 
sembled, the catechist, in accordance with the pastor’s in- 
structions, announced that in the enforced absence of the 
priests there would be no Mass, but that Sister Dominic 
would distribute Holy Communion. Sister then did the same 
at the chapel of the native seminary. 

When the priests in Yeng You, Korea, were 
taken into custody, there were in the three 
chapels at the church, rectory, and convent, three 
well-filled ciboria with a total of about five hun- 
dred Hosts consecrated in anticipation of the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception. Not given 
time to consume reverently such a large number 
of Hosts, the priests managed to take all the 
ciboria to the convent chapel. The pastor’s in- 
structions were that the Sisters should consume 
the particles gradually from day to day, unless an 
emergency necessitated consuming all at once 
For several days in succession Sister Gabriella 
distributed the Hosts to the other two Sisters and 













to herself, until the three ciboria 
had been emptied. 

Tabernacles empty, American 
priests in custody, American Sis- 
ters forbidden to leave the mission 
grounds! That was the status to 
which most Maryknoll missions on 
Japanese territory were reduced 
within twenty-four hours after the 
declaration of war. The future of the 
Church in these countries rests tem- 
porarily in the hands of the small 
number of native priests and Sisters 
in each vicariate. Thus the wisdom 
of the Holy See in its insistence upon 
the training of such native leaders is 
once more evidenced. Fourteen Ko- 
rean pfiests are carrying on the 














On August 23 Sister Mary Sylvester Col- 
lins died at the Motherhouse, to which she 
returned last Christmas, st-icken with can- 
cer, after 17 years in the Korean mission. 

Born and educated in Ardmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, Sister entered Maryknoll in 1921, She 
was missioned to Korea, whence she later 
wrote, “My love for Korea and its people 
grows more and more.” She expressed this 
devotion in selfless service to all who came 
under her lovely influence. 

Sister Sylvester is dead, but her work 
lives on, especially in the native Sisterhood 
she formed and trained to be a strength 
to the Church in Korea and a solace to the 
Holy Father’s anxious heart. 

Requiescat in pace! 


have been so suddenly withdrawn. 
Meantime, in Free China, four 
Maryknoll novitiates continue their 
work on an ever-widening scale. 
Recognizing from the first that no- 
where is the Church securely es- 
tablished until native priests and 
Sisters are ready to take over, Mary- 
knoll rejoices in having early trained 
in each of its territories at least a 
nucleus of native clergy and Religi- 
ous. Maryknoll Sisters, in particular, 
cherish the privilege that has been 
theirs in being permitted to form the 
religious character of six new con- 
gregations of Oriental Sisters. 
In some districts these native Sisters 
will continue to be hampered in their 


priestly functions of the Church in the Pengyang Vicariate. 
One Maryknoll Sister, who is a native Korean, is remaining 
and directing, not only the native novitiate, but also the 
sixteen native Korean Sisters who are taking over the work 
formerly done by the Maryknoll Sisters. 

On the very day when all her former American colleagues 
in Korea reached New York harbor aboard the Gripsholm, 
Sister Sylvester, who was the first novice mistress of the 
Korean community, was laid to rest at Maryknoll. It is the 
years spent by the Maryknoll Sisters in the training of native 
Sisters that now make it possible for mission work to be 
carried on in territories from which American Sisters 


work by local officials, but their spirit is good; their faith is 
strong. They will see things through. 


SISTERS’ WORK GROWS 

A settlement house for Chinese and a school for Negre 
children will soon be added to the Maryknoll Sisters’ work 
in the United States. South America beckons, too. Mission 
work continues to flourish in Free China, where hundreds 
of additional missioners will be needed after the war. 

Pray daily for mission vocations. Share in spreading the 
Faith by sponsoring a Sister. 


One dollar supports a Sister one day. 
Address: Mother Mary Joseph, Maryknoll P. ‘O., N. Y. 
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This interesting peep into a Bolivic 
Diary is continued from our last issue. 
It is a picture of South America as 


seen through a Maryknoller's eyes. 


Riberalta. At 7:30 ona very chilly morn- 
ing, we took off from the Riberalta airport on 
the first stage of the journey home. Almost 
immediately the flight became lurching and 
bumpy. I turned to watch the scenery, trying 
to learn something about the country over which 
we were twisting and hedge-hopping. This soon 
brought me a last regret, as the jungles below 
revealed numerous patches of lovely tajibo trees, 
reminding me of my futile efforts to obtain some 
seeds to take home. I wanted to see if the pink 
beauty could thrive in New York, for it would 
surely be a gorgeous addition to any landscape. 

The jungle soon gave way to a vast swamp, 
lying half-in, half-out of standing water. A pas- 
senger sitting next to me remarked that it seemed 
like a perfect place to grow rice. Ashamed that 
a missioner from China should have failed to 
think of this possibility, I went on to reflect that 
the importation of Chinese to develop these 
tracts might prove a forward step in the opening 
up of this territory. Chinese farmers who terrace 
hills and mountains to grow minute patches of 
rice with infinite labor should find this region 
a paradise. Unless there is some factor that 
escapes me, they could turn the whole territory 
into a vast green carpet like the lush rice fields 
of southern Burma. 











Cochabamba looked like a village to me 
when I first saw it; but it seemed like a real city 
now after I had spent a month in jungle country. 


Top: Aymara Indians look much like Koreans. 
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Lower: The Catholic University of Santiago, Chile. 











Our plane landed there five and a half hours after leaving 
Riberalta. Cochabamba is one of Bolivia's best cities, and 
it is expected to grow and develop, to become something 
of a metropolis. Although it has a fairly high altitude 
(8,400 feet), it lies at the head of a long, fertile val- 
ley that produces plenty of food. I spent several days in 
Cochabamba addressing strangers in offices, stores, on the 
street, in a jumble of Spanish, French, Latin, nouns, verbs, and 
tenses, throwing in a Chinese expression once in awhile for 
good measure. Many tips were given me for speaking Spanish. 
1 will add that it cannot be learned, much less spoken, by my 
method of carrying a book in the pocket for three months 
without ever finding time to look at it. 


La Paz. The plane trip to La Paz was quick and pleasant. 
Nuestro Senora de Carmen is the patron of the Bolivian 
Army, and that made her fiesta a holiday in La Paz. There 
was a big parade through the streets, with the Bishop and 
President taking part. I wandered into the path of the 
procession; whereupon I stopped at a street corner to let it 
go by. As the President passed, followed by the statue of 
Our Lady, everybody turned around to stare at me. My 
thoughts were in the Pando and the Orient, and I paid no 
attention for a little space. Finally it dawned on me that 
they wanted me to take off my hat—which I promptly did, 
though not without a little irritation at being taught my 
rubrics by this extraordinary congregation of rites, and also 
a bit amused at being prompted to take off my hat to the 
statue, when for the person it so poorly represented I would 
without ever finding time to look at it. 


One evening I went out to the suburb of Villa Victoria. Its 
population is composed of Aymara Indians, the sturdy, 
handsome aborigines, who look so much like Koreans. 
As I surveyed the picturesque people clustered around 
their adobe houses that straggled along the steep in- 
clines, it flashed on me that I was looking at a double 
of Chinnampo, Korea. So striking is the resemblance, that 
I fancy, if some of our Korean missioners were put down 
here blindfolded, they would think, on opening their eyes, 
that they were back in their own mission. 


Lima. I arrived here toward evening and found this 
Peruvian city beautiful. This is Lima’s winter, but there is 
little more than a mild chill in the air, whether in the day 
or night, something like that of a New York day in late 
March. Flowers are in bloom all over its beautiful avenues. 
This is an attractive city, very much to my taste, with its 
historic charm, garden-like loveliness, childlike piety, easy- 
going gait. Mexico is grand opera; Lima is some gentler 
melody of haunting charm. Lima is not a modern city, but 
an old city with excellent modern facilities, and this blend 
supplies both comfort and charm. 
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Guayaquil. The hotel people said this city has 200,000 
inhabitants. From the air, it appears to lie in a delta area, with 
many little streams crisscrossing the surrounding territory. 
The Rio Guyas runs past this port city, and a walk along its 
bund, lined with river boats, made me homesick for Hong 
Kong and Canton. In fact, the whole town is a double for the 
better parts of Canton and the poorer parts of Hong Kong, 
with the same arcaded streets, cool-looking shops, tenement 
dwellings, bits of tropic vegetation sticking out here and 
there. Ecuador has the only green and heavily wooded moun- 
tains I recall seeing in these countries of the west coast. There 
is also an abundance of land favorable for agriculture. 


Bogota was the next big stop. It is a city of 400,000 
population and an altitude of 8,400 feet. Colombia surely has 
mountains, more thickly grouped than any other country 
hereabouts, and they are rugged and precipitous. Bogota, the 
capital city, is set down in the natural amphitheater of a 
broad, green, fertile, plateau-like valley ringed with moun- 
tains. There are plenty of dark skins in Colombia, due to 
heavy infiltration from the West Indies, but, as in all these 
blessed Catholic countries, there is no color line. 


Guatemala City was an agreeable surprise, the place 
being very clean and neat, pleasantly modern, and perfect in 
climate. Altitude is 4,880 feet; population, 166,000. It treated 
us to an earthquake, almost the minute we arrived. No build- 
ings fell, and nobody was hurt; so, with many smiles and a 
few signs of the cross, people went about their business. The 
people are very friendly, look very Indian, and have lots of 
Catholic faith. I was told that Guatemala now has the best 
government in many years, strong and dictatorial, but pro- 
gressive and helpful to the welfare of the people. 


Mexico City was the last Latin-American stop. Mexico's 
hills are rugged, and beautifully clad with pine forests such 
as I had not seen to any extent anywhere in Central or South 
America. Its landscape presents startling contours, and when 
the whole is bathed in the fresh light of its peculiarly lumin- 
ous sky, the effect is striking. It is a land for artists, like 
Ecuador, Italy, North China. There are great numbers of 
Indians here—simon-pure, native-dress, unassimiliated In- 
dians; more, it would appear, than in any other country 
visited except Bolivia. 


Maryknoll. Home from South America after four 
months, with the thought that Maryknoll is destined to 
assist in writing the final chapter to a wonderful story of 
missionary accomplishment. South America represents one 
of the greatest mission experiments in the history of the 
Church, and one that has succeeded essentially, even admir- 
ably, as far as it has gone. The continent is Catholic, and it 
needs only a renewal of the mission spirit with which it be- 
gan, to round out into one of the strongest forces in the world. 
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To the world, the fertile soil of Chile has again become the object 


of special concern; to the Church, it remains a land of promise. 





October, THE FIELD AFAR 


THE CHURCH IN Chik 


By REV. ALBERT J. NEVINS 


THE REPUBLIC OF CHILE clings to the sides of the steep and 
lofty Andes as if afraid of slipping into the vastness of the 
Pacific Ocean. An allure to the Spanish conquistadors of 
old, a storehouse of natural resources for American business 
interests but neglected when synthetic products became 
cheaper, the fertile plains and arid valleys of Chile have 
become again the objects of special concern. To the world, 
Chile has become economically and politically important; to 
the Church, it remains a land of Catholic mission significance. 

For five million Chilewos, their nation is an object of 
amazement and pride. With an average width of only 90 
miles, the coast line of Chile is 2,700 miles—long enough 
to reach from Hudson Bay to Nicaragua. In the north, suffo- 
cating deserts; in the center, fertile and rich valleys; in the 
south, the barren polar islands of Tierra del Fuego. 


The Land 

The very nature of the land has given it protection and 
imbued its people with a strong nationalistic feeling. When 
Tupac Yupanqui, hot from the battles which gave the Incas 
their power, descended from his mountain fastness in Peru 
into the Chilean plain, seeking new conquests, he met a race 
equal to his own. The inhabitants, the proud and warlike 
Araucanian Indians, refused to yield their forest homes, and 
turned the Incas back. Later the Spanish came, fighting, 
subjugating, colonizing. Pizarro, busy in Peru, sent his ablest 
aide, Almagro, to Chile. The Araucanians defeated Almagro 
and drove him back to Lima. 

But the Spaniards would not accept defeat. In 1541, Val- 
divia set out with a new army. Step by step he fought his way 
southward, founding Santiago, Chile’s present capital and 
the fourth-largest city in South America. Spain had gained 
a foothold, though the Araucanians were not conquered. In 
one last battle they killed Valdivia. Then, satisfied and un- 
defeated, they retired southward and did not make peace for 
two hundred and forty years. 

Spanish galleons soon sailed into Valparaiso Harbor, 
bringing settlers. English, French, German, and Jewish 
colonists came, intermingling their blood with the Spanish 
and Indian, giving Chile a distinctive people. When the 
wars of independence swept over South America in the 
nineteenth century, it was Irish O'Higgins, Spanish San 
Martin, English Cochrane, who brought freedom to Chile, on 


September 18, 1810. The same O'Higgins became the first 
president of Chile and dedicated it to the Blessed Virgin. 

Today, Chile is a flourishing and vigorous country, pro- 
gressive and alert to its opportunities. Educationally it ranks 
foremost among South American nations, having a well- 
developed and compulsory scholastic system, with its two 
leading institutions, the University of Chile and the Catholic 
University at Santiago, influencing all South American 
thought. In recent years the Government has devoted great 
efforts to social welfare. All South America is watching 
Chile’s progress; other countries are imitating her successes. 

Chile’s riches came from foreign capital, which poured 
into the nitrate and copper mines in the northern desert. But, 
in 1931, synthetic materials and new mineral discoveries 
brought an end to prosperity. Today, after dismal, poverty- 
stricken years, Chile is making strong strides to establish 
itself with an agricultural-industrial economy. In its natural 
resources, it has the materials to succeed. 

There are in Chile two main classes, the aristocracy and 
the common people. In character and appearance, they are 
like two different races. The aristocracy originally descended 
from the Basques and intermarried with English, Scotch, 
French, German, and Jewish settlers. They are more Anglo- 
Saxon and Celtic than Latin in their appearance. Charming 
and cultured, they are the great land-holding and financial 
group of the country. From them have come Chile’s out- 
standing civic and religious leaders. Several of Chile’s fore- 
most priests are of Jewish blood. The majority of the 
population, with the exception of small national groups, 
such as the German farmers in South Chile, are a distinctly 
Spanish stock, counting as their forebears the early settlers 
who married with the Araucanian Indians. The majority are 
poor. In the south dwell 50,000 hardy but indigent Arau- 
canian Indians. The Indians of Tierra del Fuego are of the 
most primitive stock and condition in the world. 


The Church 

Since the diocese of Santiago was erected, in 1561, Chile 
has been a country of Catholic culture, and in recent years 
an energetic clergy has made long strides to aid the people 
both socially and spiritually. The Church is understaffed, with 
but 1,500 priests for almost 4,000,000 Catholics, so the 
struggle is a hard one. In 1925 (Continued on page 32) 





MEDITATIONS FROM OUR MAIL BAG 


Here are a few more letters from Maryknoll friends in many parts of the 
country. Each one is a prize letter, and a letter prized by us! To us they are 
inspiring evidence of the deep faith of the American Catholics who make 
possible a work like that of Maryknoll. Each of these writers is Maryknoll. Their 
mission spirit behind the lines is the spirit of Maryknoll’s manpower overseas. 


WE PRAY THEY WILL 


i reading over THE FIELD AFAR, I saw the photographs 
of the priests recently ordained. It’s just thrilling to see 
their faces, even though I don’t know any of them. The 
expression of each one radiates happiness in God's glorious 
work. I’m sure He will bless them all and help them bring 
to the world all those things we so desperately need in these 
trying days.” 


GLAD YOU LIKE IT 


- THE YEARS that I’ve been receiving THE FIELD AFAR, 
I've come to feel as though Maryknoll were almost a 
part of the family, and as if each issue brought letters home 
from our scattered members. By the way, the Maryknoll 
priest who spoke at our 10:30 Mass last Sunday suggested 
our giving until it hurts. Won’t you tell him that can’t be 
done—that the only time it hurts is when I can’t give! 
Somehow, too, my own needs seem to diminish when I 
recognize and try to lessen the needs of others. Of course, 
you Maryknollers have known this profound truth for a 
long time. But I am only beginning to awaken to it. My 
prayers go to you also!” 


FROM A SOLDIER BOY 


I HOPE that I soon shall be in a position to give more. 

The amount I send seems very inconsequential in 
comparison with the wonderful job you Maryknollers are 
doing. When there are many more like yourselves, teaching 
the word of God, wars will be few and far between.” 


A LOSS AND GAIN 
ws is my ‘signing off’ note. I'd be very sorry about it, 
were there not such a grand reason. I am entering the 
convent the first of the month. You have done much to 
make me understand what it is to do God’s work. But I'll 
not sign off my prayers for Maryknoll. The very little 
money I have given has been nothing. The prayers will be 
doubled. The need for love is great now—and will be ever 
greater after the war. I like to think of you Maryknollers 
as the advance guard, taking charity and mercy and pity 
where they are most needed.” 


DOWN MEXICO WAY 


I AM deeply impressed by the good that you are doing, 

and I am enclosing my gift for Maryknoll. It is all I 
can send you at the moment, but I am starting a little cam- 
paign among my friends in Mexico, and hope in the very 
near future to send you some more pesos for your padres.” 


HOW THOUGHTFUL! 


N” that taxes and expenses are ‘hitting a new high, 

Maryknoll’s problems must also have new ceilings. 
I am going to try to increase my offering by another $1. It is 
so little when we realize what your priests are doing for us!” 


SHE GOT A RAISE 
— HEARING the inspiring talk given by a Mary- 
knoll missioner in our church, I decided that I could 
do without something and help God’s cause along, in 
thanksgiving for His kindness and goodness to us. Little 
did I realize that it would be returned to me almost im- 
mediately—for I received an increase in my weekly pay. In 
thanksgiving I am sending my first month’s raise. I feel 
honored to think that, though I cannot do a great deal of 
missionary work, my small contribution will go toward the 
support of one who is doing it.” 


WE’LL CERTAINLY PRAY 


_— say a special prayer for me. Yesterday two eye 

specialists told me I probably have a tuberculous 
condition in my right eye. Since it is the only eye I have, 
you can understand my panic. How shall I be able to earn 
my living, as I must, for I have no one to look after me? 
How may I continue to help ‘my’ Maryknoller who is 
spreading light in the darkness over this world? I must 
help to look after him, so that he may look after thousands 
of others less fortunate. I have always felt proud to con- 
tribute my small bit to so worthy and admirable a work 
as that of Maryknoll. May it be my coritinued privilege 
to earn a living and still have enough to help such a good 
cause as yours! Please say a prayer that I shall recover.” 
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Any Bonpbs Topay? 


Y= that’s the slogan we hear shouted and sung on all 
+ sides these days. And the drive for war bonds must go 
on. Huge sums must be raised to protect us, one and all. 


But we of America must do more than merely defend. We 
have a serious responsibility toward a// men of all nations. 
And this should be a personal concern of each of us. We put 
into our Declaration of Independence the principle that “all 
men are endowed by their Creator with unalienable rights,” 
but sometimes we act as if only Americans and a few others 
were to be given these rights! After this war’s last gun shall 
have been fired, hundreds of millions of people, nearly two 
thirds of the population of the earth, will still know nothing 
of the sacred character of man. They will still not have heard 
of the love of God and love of man that the Prince of Peace 
brought to them nearly two thousand years ago! 


 peemmgpeapsa task in the years ahead will be even greater 

than it is now. But how can one help the increasing 
needs of our Government and Maryknoll at the same time? 
Oh, that’s simple! Here’s a case that illustrates what we 
mean. One of our friends recently said: 


“I should like to help Maryknoll more, but I am 
irying to devote as much as 1 can to the purchase of 
war bonds and stamps. So | am afraid that my con- 
tributions to Maryknoll will have to take a bit of a drop.” 


But we had a much happier solution for that little dilemma. 
We encouraged her to buy all the war bonds and stamps 
possible. That will help the Government; then, without 
handing out another cent, she can help Maryknoll by giving 
whatever portion she wishes of her war bonds or stamps. In 
other words, she can aid two causes by one investment! 


A war bond given to Maryknoll includes a special dividend. 
A bond costing $18.75 yields at maturity $25. This same pro- 
portion holds, no matter what the size of the bond; for ex- 
ample, a $1,000 bond costs $750. Each bond, therefore, really 
includes a dividend. 


W? recommend, to those considering immediate gifts, 
that they purchase series “F” or “G” bonds, which may 
be registered in our special corporate title: Maryknoll 
Fathers' Mission Society, Inc., Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 


This eleven-year-old Philadelphia boy does odd jobs for 
neighbors and buys Defense Savings Stamps with his earnings. 








The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P. O., N.Y. 
Dear Maryknoll Fathers: 


In response to your announcement that war bonds and 
stamps can assist you in your work, I am forwarding to you 
as my contribution to Maryknoll the accompanying war bond 
(or war stamp) valued at $ 








HONG KONG (Continued from page 9) 

golf swing with a stick of wood and a stone. Before long 
they had signed up for baseball teams and were sliding for 
second like World Series players. All in all, they had a much 
better time than the Japanese soldiers, who worked hard 
at being the temporary victors in this war. 

It is not in the least surprising that the priests made many 
converts to the Faith while they were in the camp. Men and 
women who had been near death, and who had lost families 
and fortunes, began to open their eyes to a deeper faith. They 
had heard Canadian soldiers calling for the priest, and they 
had watched the priests remaining with their people. These 
are things that sink far into the minds of serious men. 

Sunday Masses were held for the camp population; they 
were complete with announcements, sermons, and all the 
“trimmings’—with the exception, of course, of the Offertory 
collection, which would have been an entirely superfluous 
gesture. Nevertheless the Church, in a sense, supervised 
expenditures, because Father Toomey was elected custodian 
of the camp council’s treasury. 

For all of us it was a long and tedious six months, but the 
most impressive story of the camp cannot as yet be told. 
When we were towed out to the waiting ship that would 
bring us to the United States in an exchange of prisoners, 
sixteen of our fellow priests were allowed to remain at the 
camp, on the chance that they would be released to go back 
to their parishioners in the hills of China. They are still 
in the Hong Kong Prison Camp. 


CHILE (Continued from page 29) 
the Church and state were separated. Many felt that the death 
knell had come to religious Chile, but now the Church has 
emerged from the period of transition stronger and more 
vigorous than before. When the disastrous earthquakes of 
1939 swept over Chile, devastating four dioceses and killing 
40,000 faithful, the Church’s prestige was such that the 
Popular Front Government allocated 40,000,000 pesos for 
ecclesiastical reconstruction purposes. Last year, with the full 
codperation of the Government, a great Eucharistic Congress 
was staged in Santiago, and over 500,000 people took part. 
The Church has instituted a strong educational policy, and 
her schools are among the best in the Republic. An active 
Catholic Action organization has been founded throughout 
the nation. One group, at Arica, publishes a magazine which 
is welcomed throughout all Latin America. For Maryknollers, 
great consolation is found in the mission emphasis given 
by the clergy. The Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
is vitally organized in every diocese. Father Manuel Men- 
chaca, the National Director, publishes South America’s 
outstanding mission magazine, Ewntes, and is the South 
American authority for modern missiology. Much credit is 
due the energetic Archbishop of Santiago, Most Reverend 
Jose Maria Caro, for the encouragement and national effort 
along mission lines. 





South American artist’s conception of the compassionate Christ. 


DEPARTED FRIENDS 


Please remember in your prayers the souls of these Maryknoll friends 
who have recently died: 

Rev. William Huygen; 94 Charles B. Auer; Rev. Joseph Pierre; 
Mrs. Mary B. Teat; Mrs. M. L. Madden; Mrs. James Reeves; Mr. Leo 
J. Rabbette; Miss "Jane Conroy; Miss Julia Butler; Mr. Edwin  y 
ies Mr. Albert J. LeMaire, Jr.; Miss Mary Neville; Mr. John 

Wail; Miss Rose Unger; Mrs. Mary K. Woerth; Mr. Chalifoux; 
Nir. Lawrence E. Lampe; Mrs. Katherine Burke; Miss "Nellie V. Kehoe: 
Mrs. Maria Cantenlio; Mr. William de Rosa; Mrs. Harry Klega; Miss 
we M. Stanton; Mrs. Patrick Campano; Mr. James Murphy; Mr rf... 

Chase; Miss Katherine M. Crowl ey; Mrs. Wilfred V. Hughes; Mr. 
Bacon Hughes; Mr. William Owens; Mrs. Mary Healion; Miss Mary 
Sullivan; Mr. Frank McCone; Mrs. 7 Bae ag ge Miss Mary 
Pendergast; Mr. H. C. Bullion; Mr. J. laser; Mr. Alfred Voke; 
Mrs. Anna Reilly; Mrs. Nora c. Curran; Mr. Thomas O’Hara; Mr. 
Richard Mahoney; Mrs. Elizabeth Maurer; Mr. William Roche; Mr. 
William J. Ritchey; Miss Margaret O’Brien; Miss Stella Courteau; 
Mrs. William D. Collins; Mr. Leo Madden; Mrs. George I. Genz; Mrs. 
Lauretta Hemmer; Mr. Ferdinand Guenthner; Mr. Michael McManus; 
Mr. Charles S. A. Robb; Miss Annie V. Driscoll; Mr. Joseph Carroll; 
Mrs. C. Mulcahy; Mr. John C. Crowley; Mrs. Ellen Stinde; Mr. Frank 
Goerdt; Miss Anne A. McGinn; Mr. Bernard Moran; Mr. Loynd; Mr. 
Charles Studener; Mr. Charles M. Funk; Mr. James Fitzgerald; Miss 
Mary L. Downey; Mrs. Mary F. Gardiser; Mrs. Mary Magee; Mr. Jolin 
J. Bartz; Mr. John Walsh; Mrs. Norah O’Dea; Mrs. B. Gillen; Mrs. 
Frances E. Lake; Mr. William O’Brien; Mrs. Pare; Mr. J. J. Fitzgerald; 
Miss Bee Coulter; Miss Mary Spillane; Miss Kathryne Hansen; Miss 
Delia_B. O’Connor; Miss Mary Adele Mellon; Mr, Frank Voelker; 
Mr. Thomas M. Doherty; Mr. Michael Spalding; Mrs. Mary Smith; 
Mrs. Ellen M. Laughlin; Mrs. H. Blau; Mrs. Mary Mullin: Mr. George 
Blake; Mr. Thomas J. Devereux; Mrs. John H. Noll; Miss Jane Norton; 
Mr. William Smiddy; Mrs. Lester Madden; Miss Helen Mayne; = 
Samuel A. McClinton; Mr. John B. Ferry; Mr. William Grady; 
John Riley; Miss Minnie Bloomer; Mr. Daniel T. Kenney; Mrs. san 
Casey; Miss Margaret J. McInerney. 











THE HOLY FATHER’S MISSION INTENTION 
FOR OCTOBER: 


That Native clergy everywhere may be increased 
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MARYKNOLL WANT ADS — 





OPEN A SECOND FRONT! Buy U. S. 
War Bonds and Stamps, and send them 
to Maryknoll as stringless gifts. 














WE ARE FEEDING over |,900 every day, but it 
makes for a bad heartache not to be able to dole 
out the rice in meal-size portions,’ writes a Mary- 
knoller from South China. Can you lessen his 
heartache by giving $5 for the rice line? 


THE HOPE OF THE CHURCH in Asia today 
rests largely with native priests and Sisters. ''We 
have the vocations," writes Father Kennelly from 
Loting, ‘but not enough money to feed the can- 
didates while they prepare for religious life." 
$15 will provide a month's support for a Chinese 
seminarian while in training. 


FULL STEAM AHEAD in all Maryknoll dispen- 
saries! These war-born opportunities for charity 
and conversions will never be duplicated. $50 will 
provide a stock of essential medicines; $5 will 
take that bare look from any dispensary shelf. 


MOSQUITOES AND GNATS in Bolivia are well 
equipped with malarial germs and work on a 24- 
hour schedule: 20 missioners must be supplied 
with durable nets ($6.50 apiece) for protection 
during days and nights in the jungle. This is an 
imperative need. 


HAS IT COME TO THAT? "We are now living 
in a pagan temple,'' writes Father Kupfer from 
South China. ‘The owner refused to lease-lend 
again. We had to get out.'' $30 will pay the 
pastor's rent for a month. 

















CAN HE COUNT ON YOU? $5 will feed and 
clothe one of Father Sweeney’s lepers for a month. 





WHAT A PITY that children like these know noth- 
ing of the love of Christ for little cnes! For $15 a 
month, a catechist could teach them in your name. 





PROVIDE YOUR OWN MEMORIAL now! Side 
chapels and oratories at the Maryknoll Seminary 
are awaiting donors—$1,000 for each. 





SOMETHING NEW IN WANT ADS! Monsignor 
Escalante needs a river boat to reach his scattered 
flock. This mission boasts no roads and no jungle 
trails, and the river has crocodiles aplenty. Will 
$1,000 buy a boat? No harm in asking! 


AND WILL THEY BE WELCOME! comments 
Father Lacroix of Kweilin, when announcing that 
two native Sisters were on their way to take 
charge of the women's catechumenate. ''The work 
of training native Sisters must go on!'' writes 
Monsignor Romaniello. $15 a month supports 
one Sister. 


S. O. S. FOR PICTORIAL CATECHETICAL 
SERIES. "Send us all you can afford to buy," 
writes a Maryknoller in Bolivia. The requested 
series costs $6.50, and 20 are needed. 














We cable funds weekly to our missioners 
in South China. Make out and address 
checks to The Maryknoll Fathers, Mary- 
knoll P. O., N. Y. 














The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 
























































Today priests go over the world pouring the light of faith into the 


hearts of millions. Young men interested in doing a similar work may, 
without any obligation, write The Vocational Director, Maryknoll 


P. O., N. Y., for information about 











